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TREATY OF WM. PENN WITH THE INDIANS. 


We are happy to present to our readers the above beau- 
tiful cut. The important event it represents, occurred at 
a place called by the Indians Shackamazon, near what is 
now the city of Philadelphia. A tract of land in that re- 
gion was given to Wm. Penn, about two hundred years 
since, by King Charles the Second, to cancel a debt, which 
it is said by some the King owed his father,—for whom 
the King had so much respect as to call the land Penn- 
sylvania. Notwithstanding this, Wm. Penn could not 
think of taking possession of it, without consulting the 
rights and interests of the poor. Indians. 

Accordingly, befure he sailed for this country, he wrote 
the Indians the following excellent letter : 

“There is a great God, and power, which hath made 
the world and all things therein ; to whom you and I, and 
all people, owe their being and well-being, and to whom 
you and I must one day give an account for all that we 
have done in the world. 

“This great God has written his law in our hearts, by 
which we are taught and commanded to love, and to help, 
and to do good to one another. Now this great God hath 
been pleased to make me concerned in your part of the 
world; and the king of the country where I live hath 
given me a great province therein, but I desire to enjoy it 
with your love and consent, that we may always live to- 
gether as neighbors and friends; else what would the great 
God do to us, who hath made us, not to destroy and de- 
vour one another, but to live soberly and kindly together, 
ia the world. 

“Thave great love and regard toward you, and desire 
to win and gain your love and friendship by a kind, just, 
and peaceable life; and the people I send, are of the 
same mind, and shall in all things behave themselves ac- 
cordingly. 

_“T shall shortly come and see you myself, at which 
time we may more largely and freely confer and discourse 
of these matters. ‘*f am your loving friend, 

W. Penn.” 

He afterwards came to this country, and was received 
very joyfully. He made a great number of wise rules and 
plans about the new land, but did not think he could call 
it his own, until the Indians had agreed to the bargain. 
They came in great numbers to a place called Shacka- 
maxon, and met him under the wide spreading branches 








of an enormous elm tree. William Penn wore a blue 
silk sash round his waist, that he might be known; and 
when the Indians were all sitting down before him, he 
asked an interpreter, for he could not speak their lan- 
guage, to say to them that ‘“‘ The Great Spirit, who made 
him and them, who ruled the heavens and the earth, and 
who knew the innermost thoughts of man, knew that he 
and his friends had a hearty desire to live in peace and 
friendship with them, and to serve them to the utmost 
of their power. It was not their custom to use hostile 
weapons against their fellow creatures, for which reason 
they had come unarmed. ‘Their object was not to do in- 
jury, and thus provoke the Great Spirit, but to do good. 
They were then met on the broad pathway of good faith 
and good will, so that no advantage was to be taken on 
either side, but all was to be openness, brotherhuod and 
love.” 

He then paid the Indians money for their lands, and 
made them many presents; and they promised to live in 
love and peace with him, so long as the sun and moon 
should endure. 

The treaty he made with the Indians was always sacred- 
ly kept. And after he had left that country, the Indians 
lived very peaceably around his friends and followers ; and 
so long as these kept to his principles of love and good 
will, so long as they trusted only in their Heavenly Father 
for protection from all harm, and did not seek, as too ma- 
ny do, by injuring others to serve themselves—so long did 
the Indians love them; and even when hostile savage 
tribes were fighting together, any of Wm. Penn’s friends 
might have passed unharmed amongst them. Now was not 
this a much better plan of settling a colony, than by mur- 
dering or making slaves of the poor inhabitants? And 
did not Wm. Penn prove himself a follower of the blessed 
Prince of Peace? And Wm. Penn was a very happy 
man, and I am sure he was a very great one! He lived 
to be quite old, and spent his time doing all the kind things 
he could, and trying to imitate his Heavenly Master, who 
went about doing good. Cultivate, my young friends, the 
spirit and temper of Wm. Penn.— Young Reaper. 








Cuaractrer.—It is manifest that a good character is 
the most valuable of all our possessions. It is*the source 
of all our present happiness, and the only ground of rea- 
sonable hope for our happiness in the future. — Wayland. 














Moral Tales. 
ORIGINAL, 


THE RETURN HOME. 


It was late in the afternoon, when a single horseman 
wound his way along a mountain-road. The rich hues 
of autumn had tinged the forests, and the trees, in their 
robe of crimson and gold, were brilliantly beautiful. Sud- 
denly the horseman comes to an opening in the woods, 
through which a lovely scene bursts upon his view; he 
stops, and gazes upon it with delight. The village-church 
in the distance, the river on which he sailed when a boy, 
the green meadows, and the woods in which he chased the 
squirrels, are all before him. 











And now, after an absence of ten years, William Thorn-- 
ton, for this is the name of the horseman, returns to the- 


home of his boyhood. He has travelled in foreign lands, 
since he left his native village. He has roamed over the 
highlands of Scotland, has ascended the lofty Alps, and 
visited Italy’s sunny land, yet he has seen nothing more 
beautiful than the scene now before him. But the sefting 
sun admonishes our traveller that he must hasten: on, and 
touching his horse with the whip, he rides at a brisk trot, 
till he enters the village, and stops at the door of the Inn. 
But alas! everything has changed since he was last here; 
even the landlord has a strange face, and does not recog- 
nize him; William Thornton, though in his native-town, 
feels himself a stranger, and, calling for his supper, and 
lights, retires to his room, where he is soon sunk in a 
deep reverie. From this, the entrance of a stranger 
arouses him. 

‘‘ Excuse me, sir,” says the intruder, “‘ but I have come 
to ask the favor of supping with you to-night, as the-house 
ig full, and no other room can be given me.” 

The young man addressed, starts from his seat at these 
words, and abruptly says: 

* Your voice is so familiar, Sir, that I must ask your 


“name.” 


“My name is Henry. Douglass,” the stranger replies. 

“And mine is William Thornton,” is the quick rejoin- 
der. 

And the next instant the young men are clasped in 


each other’s arms. They had been intimate friends in. 
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their boyhood, and though ten years has changed all but 
their hearts, they are the same. And now, the first ex- 
citement of the recognition is over, and the two friends 
are seated over their evening meal. A lively conversa- 
tion ensues. 

“ So you are really come back to live on the paternal 
estate,” says the younger of the two, ‘ Well! thankful 
am I for it, for it is too splendid a place to go to ruin. 
But I am surprised that a gentleman of your taste should 
return without bringing a wife to share so noble a resi- 
dence with you.” 

Perhaps it is a little singular; but New England 
girls have a charm for me, which the gay Parisian, or the 
stately English ladies do not possess. But, a pro pos to 
the subject, tell me, Harry, what has become of that pret- 
ty, gentle favorite of mine, Grace Noble?” ' 

“Oh! I remember, she was a favorite of yours,” replies 
his friend. ‘I shall never forget your gallantry one day, 
when a severe snow storm had blocked up the road. Grace 
had a long way to go, and you insisted upon dragging her 
home from school on your sled ;” and Harry was going on 
with his recollections, when he was interrupted by his 
friend, who rather impatiently exclaimed, 

‘Save your remembrances, my dear fellow, for some 
other time, and tell me quickly what has become of Grace, 
for I am really anxious to know.” 

** Well! since you are so impatient about Miss No- 
ble’s welfare, I will tell all in my power. Shortly after 
you left, Mr. Noble, who was never very successful in 
business, lost his all by a destructive fire. . They removed 
to a small cottage, where shortly after, Mrs. Noble died ; 
and poor Grace was, left alone with her aged father. 
Since then, she has struggled nobly for his support; the 
situation of teacher in the village school was offered her ; 
she accepted it, and besides has taken in pieces of work 
and embroidery, to assist still more in their support.” 

‘«T should have expected it of her,’’ enthusiastically ex- 
claimed the eager listener. ‘‘ But where was her bosom 
friend, Anna Robbins, all this time? Surely she might, 
with her large fortune, assist Grace in this time of trouble.” 

“Oh no, my dear fellow, you quite mistake Miss An- 
na’s character. She is one of your prosperity friends; a 
little trouble soon converts her into a perfect stranger.” 

“Tt is not possible she deserted Grace in her poverty 2” 

“Yes; she suddenly became cold and distant, and 
gave her former friend to understand, that they, hence- 
forth, were to move in different circles. Since Miss Rob- 
bins has become the heiress of her father’s immense es- 
tate, she has assumed new airs, and now does not even 
speak to the humble village school teacher.” 

“ Shameful! Abominable!” were the indignant ex- 
clamations of the excited Thornton. 

** Calm yourself, my dear friend; Miss Anna Robbins 
is the “‘ belle,” the “ beauty,” the “ none-such of the vil- 
lage; and you will doubtless, when you see her, be com- 
pelled to admire her, with all the rest of the world. More- 
over, my dear fellow, Miss Anna is to have a grand birth- 
day fete; and it will not do for you to be angry with her, 
for you will of course have an invitation, and to refuse 
such an opportunity of seeing our village beauties would 
be very foolish.” 

Much as William Thornton wished to ask further 
eoncerning Grace, he checked himself, fearing the raillery 
of his light-hearted friend. Many were the scenes of their 
boyhood, which the two friends talked over and it was 
past midnight ere they separated. 

The next day the whole village was in an excitement; 
the grand topic of conversation was the return of the long 
absent one. People wondered whether he would settle 
down in the quiet village on his father’s estate ; and when 
it was known that this was to be the case, and that the 
old family mansion of the Thornton’s was to be repaired 
and fitted up with all the elegance of modern refinement, 
it was the subject of general rejoicing. There was one 
thing more about which people wondered, and that was, 
whether Mr. Thornton could keep “ old-batchelor’s- hall,” 
or whether he would select some one of the fair girls of 
Green Meadow to preside over it. The conclusion, which 
the good people came to on this subject, was rather un- 
certain; but several of the wise ones observed, ‘‘ How fine 
a thing it would be to have the two estates of the Thorn- 
ton’s and Robbin’s united!’ And many thought that 
William Thornton would find it difficult to resist the 
claims of the beautiful Anna. 

cannot say but the same thoughts had passed through 
the"mind of the proud beauty; but certain it is that on 
the evening of her party, to which William Thornton was 
expected, she arrayed herself with uncommon taste and 
elegance. ‘The magnificent white japonica, in her dark 
hair, was not more beautiful than the fair girl who wore 
it; and those who disliked her haughty manners, were 
compelled to admire her beauty. 

But the attention of all assembled in the lofty and bril- 
liantly-lighted rooms was attracted when William Thorn- 
ton entered. Tall, with a noble figure, and strikingly 
handsome face, his appearance merely was sufficient to 
attract attention ; but those who had known him as a boy, 
marked the same frank, cordial manners, which then dis- 
tinguished him, and made him such a favorite. 

Was it strange that as William Thornton approached 
the proud and beautiful Anna, a deeper color suffused her 
cheek. She had been his playmate years before, with one 
who was not there that night, and she feared lest he should 
question her of Grace. Nor were her fears without foun- 
dation ; placing himself by her side with all the ease of 
an old acquaintance, William Thornton began to talk of 
by-gone days. At first, Anna responded with enthusiasm, 











for he was speaking of his parents, and did not mention 
Grace; but soon, recalling their school days together, 
he said, 

“Miss Anna, do you remember that pleasant stroll in 
the woods we had together. It was the first day of June, 
and we went in search of wild flowers.’’ If William had 
stoped there, Anna would have felt comparatively easy ; 
but no; he remembered too well Anna’s assurance of 
everlasting friendship for their lovely companion; and 
continued—‘* Yes. Grace Noble was with us, and I 
recollect the wreaths of the lovely ‘ forget-me-not’ you 
made for each other, and said, ‘it should be a type of 
your friendship.’ Are you still as good friends as ever, 
Miss Anna ?” 

The crimson blood dyed the face and neck of the fair 
girl, as she replied, ‘‘ No; circumstances have conspired 
to separate us of late years. Indeed, I know little of 
Grace now.” 

The indignant look which met this avowal, told too 
plainly that William Thornton knew what ‘‘circumstances 
had conspired to separate them.” He was not a man to 
conceal his feelings, and coldly saying, ‘‘ ‘Then I shall not 
have the pleasure of seeing Grace here to-night, as I had 
hoped.” He soon after took his leave. What was there 
to tell Anna Robbins that he had gone to pay his first visit 
to Grace? Nothing. And yet with a true woman’s dis- 
cernment, she felt that it was so; and though surrounded 
by those who admired and flattered her, she was misera- 
ble. 

We will not conceal from our reader the reason of our 
hero’s sudden departure from the gay scene of merriment. 
The thought, that while the rooms were crowded with her 
former companions, Grace alone was neglected, because 
she was poor, filled him with indignation. He knew that 
she was the equal, if not the superior of them all, and his 
generous heart resolved, that very night, to visit her, and 
show her that one at least, of her former companions had 
not forgotten her. 

How delightful the meeting was between these two old 
friends, we need not tell. Nor is it necessary to say that 
Grace Noble, sitting by the side of her old father, was 
far more attractive than the ‘gay beauties in the crowded 
rooms of the heiress. ‘Indeed! who ever could see 
Grace without loving her?” thought William Thornton, 
as late in the evening, he left the cottage. And many and 
many were the evenings which found the rich, the accom- 
plished ‘Thornton, quite happy by the side of the village- 
school teacher. 


And, at length, the great question was answered; and | 


the minds of the good people of Green Meadow were set 
at rest. One year from the time when he returned to his 
boyhood’s home, found Grace Noble the wife of William 
Thornton; and never did the old Mansion House wel- 
come a more lovely bride. M. W. D. 








Narrative. 








AN IRISHMAN SEEKING HIS FORTUNE. 


The following was related to us by the second mate of 
the vesssel in which the hero of the story came to Ameri- 
ca. The narrator was witness to the scene which occurr- 
ed on the discovery of the young adventurer aboard of 
the vessel. 

‘The vessel was bound from Liverpool to New York, 
loaded with coal and crates; it was fairly at sea under 
full headway, running before a strong breeze, when it was 
reported to the captain that an Irishman was concealed in 
the hold of the vessel, whereupon’ he was ordered to be 
brought upon deck. He proved to be a youth about six- 
teen years old, without hat, or shoes, or coat, while the 
few clothes he had on were of the poorest kind. The fol- 
lowing conversation then took place between the captain 
and the young hero, who we shall call James. 

Capt. What under the heavens did you conceal your- 
self for,-and suffer yourself to be brought away in this 
manner? (Much excited and with an angry tone.) 

Jas. And your honor please I would be after going to 
’Merica. 

C. Where are your clothes? Unless you’ve got some- 
thing more than you’ve got on, you'll freeze to death be- 
fore you get to America. Have you got any other clothes? 

J. V’ve got another pair of trowers in Ireland. 

C. Another pair of trowsers in Ireland! You had'bet- 
ter staid in Ireland with your trowsers, instead of getting 
aboard my vessel to go to America half naked. How came 
you to be here? How did you get from Ireland to Liver- 

ool t 

J. I lived with my father, and he worked a small bit of 
land which he hired, and I tried to work with him, and 
it was hard getting along, and I wished my father to let 
me go and seek my fortune, and he would not hear me. 
Still I was determined not to hoe a bit of land all my life ; 
but then how to get away I could not tell, for I had no 
money—but I was determined I would gosomehow. One 
day as I was digying in the field, and thinking how I could 
get to "Merica, | digged up a guinea, and | looked at it 
and I saw it was a gold one, and so I thought it was my 
chance to get away, and not be always working on that 
little bit of land. So I started and went down to the water 
where I got a passage to Liverpool, for which I paid six 
shillings, and found my own bread. But the wind was 
wrong, and we lay weathering until our bread was gone, 
and so the captain said he was going on shore if any 
would go with him. As I had no bread left, I got into 
the boat, and as I was going, one give me a sixpence to 





om 

buy him bread, and another gave me ashilling, and anoth- 
er two shillings, &c. I kept each man’s money by itself 
—but when we got back, and came by the side of the ves- 
sel, one wanted his bread, and when he had got all the 
bread I had bought with the money, they were not satisfied 
and I gave them two shillings more. I had never seen 
the like of that before in the world, and I would take 
care how I bought bread for men who would be after serv- 
ing a poor body in that manner. 

But the wind changed, and we came to Liverpool, and 
I hired to work for a shilling a day and find my meat and 
lodging; and sol agreed with a woman for lodging for 
one shilling a week, and she was to cook my meat for one 
half, but then she always took the biggest half, and when 
one half was better than the other, she always took the 
best half, so I found I could not earn enough to pay for 
my bread and meat, and I then determined to go to ’Mer- 
ica, and as I had no money I went in the night and hid 
where you found me. 

C. You ought to be tied up and flogged for coming on 
board in such a way. You have no money, no clothes, 
and it will be cold enough when we get to New York to 
freeze an Irishman to death. I don’t know what to do 
with you until we get into port; I’ve no more provisions 
than what my own men want. I shall have to shut you up 
in the hold and feed you on coal. 

J. Indeed, I shall not be after getting very fat on that. 

C. Well, I can’t take you back, but I’ll make you work 
for your living until we get to New York, and you may 
calculate on stepping pretty lively. 

J. Indeed, your honor, that’s the very thing I’d be after 
liking. 

C. Lay hold then and go to work. 

From this time James was so active, and proved him- 
selfso faithful, that by the time the vessel arrived in New 
York, he had perfectly secured the affections of the cap- 
tain, who required it as a condition in the contract for 
unlading the vessel, that he should be employed on the 
job for a reasonable compensation, during which time he 
was permitted to live on board. This was late in the sea- 
son, and the vessel lay up for the winter. In the spring, 
James was shipped as one of the hands of whom the nota- 
ry inquired, ‘‘ where was you born?” 

J. In Ireland, please your honor. 

Notary. Where is your protection? 

James, in all the honesty of a young Irish heart, hold- 
ing up both his fists, and shaking them at the notary, re- 
sponded, ‘‘ Here is my protection.” 

This story may be closed in a few words by saying that 
this young Irishman, who set out to seek his fortune un- 
der such unpromising circumstances, is now a resident of 
one of the New England States. He has brought on his 
aged parents, and settled them comfortably by his side, and 
is owner of one vessel, which he commands himself, and 
is the greatest proprietor of another. 


Morality. 


YANKEE SHREWDNESS. 


When the prospect of forming a large manufacturing 
town on the Merrimac river was in contemplation, some 
of the persons concerned sent up Mr. B » @ young 
gentleman skilled as an engineer, and who was also fond 
of sporting, to view the water privileges carefully, and to 
make inquiry as to price of land in the vicinity. He went 
with his dog, gun, and fishing-tackle, and obtained board 
in a farmer’s house, a Mr. F., and spent his time in view- 
ing the falls, and the river, and grounds, with occasional 
fowling and fishing. After spending some time there, in 
talking with the farmer, one evening he told him that he 
liked the place very well, and thought he should be pleas- 
ed to come und live there. The man said he should be 
pleased to have him. 

“ Well, Mr. F., what will you take for your farm ?” 

‘© Why, I don’t want to sell it, Mr. B.; nor would f, 
unless I can get twice what it is worth, as I am satisfied 
here, and don’t want to move.” 

‘“* Well, what do you say it is worth, Mr. F?”’ 

“Why, it is worth $1,500, and I won’t sell it for less 
than $3,000.” 

That is too much,” said B., ‘I can’t give that.” 

“Very well, you need not.” 

Here the conversation ended. Mr. B. continued his 
sporting, and having received his instructions in the course 
of a few days, renewed his talk with Mr. F., and said to 
him, “ Well, Mr. F., I have made up my mind that I should 
like to live here very well,.and though you ask so much, | 
will take up with your offer, and give you $3,000. 

“Why, as to that, Mr. B., you did not take my farm 
when I offered it to you, and I am not willing to sell it 
now for anything less than $6,000.” 

* You are joking, Mr. F.” 

“Not so, Mr. B., I am in earnest, and I shan’t continue 
my offer more than twenty-four hours.” 

B. finding he was determined, went off for instructions, 
and the next day told Mr. F. he would give him $6,000. 
The purchase was made, deed passed, and money paid. 
Some time afterwards, Mr. B. asked the farmer what rea 
son he had, in the course of a few days, to double the priee 
for his farm, and to insist upon it. 

“Why, Mr. B., I will tell you; a day or two after! 
offered you the farm for $3,000, I saw two men on the 
opposite side of the Merrimac river, sitting on a rock, and 
talking for some time; then they returned, and seemed 
in earnest conversation for half an hour or more, when 
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they arose and went away. I did not know what it meant, 
but I thought something was in the wind, and I deter- 
mined, if you asked me again to sell my farm, I would de- 
mand double the price.” 

Thus began the purchase of land upon which the city 
of Lowell has been erected. 








THE BOY AND MAN. 


BY REV. JOHN 8S. C. ABBOTT. 


A few days ago, there was, in the city of Boston, a por- 
trait painter, whose name was Mr. Copley. He did not 
succeed well in his business, and concluded to go to Eng- 
land to try his fortunes there. He had a little son, whom 
he took with him, whose name was John Singleton Copley. 

John was a very studious boy and made such rapid pro- 
gress in his studies that his father sent him to college. 
There he applied himself so closely to his books, and be- 
came so distinguished a scholar, that his instructors pre- 
dicted that he would make a very eminent man. 

After he had graduated, he studied law. And when he 
entered upon the practice of his profession his mind was 
so richly disciplined by his previous diligence, he almost 
immediately gained celebrity. One or two cases of great 
importance being entrusted to him, he managed them with 
so much wisdom and skill as to attract the admiration of 
the whole British nation. 

The King and his cabinet seeing what a learned man 
he was, and how much influence he had acquired, felt it 
to be important to secure his services for the government. 
They, therefore, raised “him from one post of honor to 
another, till he was created Lord High Chancellor of Eng- 
land, the very highest post of honor to which any subject 
can attain; so that John Singleton Copley is now Lord 
High Chancellor of England. About sixty years ago, he 
was a little boy in Boston. His father was a poor portrait 
painter, hardly able to get his daily bread. Now, John is 
at the head of the nobility of England ; one of the most 
distinguishod men in talent and power, in the House of 
Lords, treated with reverence and respect by the whole 
civilized world. This is the reward of industry. The 
studious boy becomes the useful and respected man. 

Had John S. Copley spent his school-boy days in idle- 
ness, he probably would have passed his manhood in pov- 
erty and shame. But he studied in school, when other 
young men were wasting their time; he adopted for his 
motto, “‘ Ultra pergere,” (Press onward,)—and how rich 
has been his reward. 

You, my young friends, are now laying the foundation 
for your future life. You are every day at school, decid- 
ing the question, whether you will be useful and respect- 
ed in life, or whether your manhood shall be passed in 
mourning over the follies of mis-spent boyhood. 














MAKE SURE OF BEING UNDERSTOOD, 


The necessity of using great plainnesss of speech, in 
the instruction of children, is felt as it ought to be by very 
few persons. Expressions are frequently used by teach- 
ers which are familiar to them as “ household words,” 
but are wholly unintelligibie to their pupils. Sometimes 
Sunday School Teachers speak fluently and forcibly to 
their classes for ten minutes, in explaining a lesson, and 
think they are making the subject very plain, when by the 
use of words, of the meaning of which the children are 
utterly ignorant, they have obscured the sense entirely. 
They speak well, but their hearers are not edified. Then, 
when the teacher begins to question her scholars on the 
subject she has just done explaining, she is astonished at 
their stupidity, and perhaps exclaims, How is it possible 
you can be ignorant of this matter, when I have been 
spending my strength to impress it on your mind? for- 
getting, or never considering, that the children are some- 
what in the situation she would be in, if required to give 
an account of a sentiment delivered in her hearing, all the 
point of which was expressed in Latin. Sunday School 
teachers should expect their pupils to be ignorant; all 
children are so, especially those in the lower ranks of life. 
They should prepare themselves to explain every point 
brought before them by the lesson, in the simplest lan- 
guage. It is difficult for persons of mature minds, to 
realize how little is understood by young children of the 
lessons they commit to memory. Take a fact. Mary, a 
child not five years old, but of quick capacity, and reten- 
tive memory, was taught by an elder sister, to repeat many 
little pieces of poetry ; among others, this from our Sun- 
day School selection : 

Tis Religion that must give, 
Sweetest pleasure while we live, 
Tis Religion must supply, 
Solid comfort when we die. 
After death its joys will be 
Lasting as eternity ; 
Be the living God my friend, 
Then my bliss shall never end.” 

Mary learned these verses perfectly, and it was inter- 
esting to hear her repeating the consoling truths express- 
ed in them, in her sweet infantine voice; her sister hoped 
it might edify some of the elder members of the family, 
and certainly thought the child had some general ideas of 
the meaning of the hymn. Mary learned to sing these 
words to a pretty tune, and often amused herself by doing 
so. One day when the sisters were together alone, the 
child said, sister, let us sing. Very well, said her sister, 





what shall we sing?) Why, said Mary, let us sing about 
Sally. My dear, we don’t know any song about Sally. 
Oh yes, sister, you do, you know a piece about Sally and 
George. Indeed, Mary, I do not, answered the sister, a 
little surprised at the child’s pertinacity. Sally, Sally, 
she repeated, running over in her memory all the pieces 
she had taught the little girl. Yes, sister, you do know a 
a verse about Sally Comfort and George. Now the truth 
flashed on the mind of the sister, that in repeating the 
above hymn, Mary had changed the word “ solid,” which 
she did not understand, for ‘ Sally,” which she did; still 
she was at a loss to know where George was to be found 
in it. She told Mary to say it to her, and carefully ob- 
serving as she went along, discovered the child said the 
second verse, 

After death is George shall be 

Lasting as eternity ;— 

Thus it was plain, Mary understood not a syllable of 
what she was saying, but took the whole for a story about 
little Sally and George Comfort. Let it not be thought 
that she was uncommonly stupid; she was achild of good 
abilities, but like most children of her age, was entirely 
ignorant of the meaning of most of the words contained in 
these two verses.—Family Visitor. 





his duty to his God, and then all otu~ guties will come 
easy, for God will guide and direct him; «4 your heart 
will become gentle; and when you see the bea.jfy] but- 
terfly, so gay and so happy, sipping dew from the ~ses 
and honeysuckles, and spreading its gay wings to the sun, 
and all the other beautiful insects that make the garden 
so full of life, you will remember who made them, and that 
if worlds were yours, you could not restore one to life 
again that you had killed. How do you think the gar- 
dens would look to us without the butterfly, the humming- 
bird, the busy bee singing at his work all the time, and 
the happy grasshopper, humble little thing, never aspir- 
ing to anything for its food but the sweet grass, although 
lilies and roses crowd its path; and the gay birds that 
sing so sweetly from the branches of the trees? It would 
seem gloomy indeed, to be without all these, which make 
the air so full of music and life; and if all boys should do 
what a cruel heart dictates, our garden would be but a 
duil place. Let us, then, look on the happy insects, and 
remember that it took a great and good God to make them, 
and let the harmless and busy things live.” 
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Natural History. 
THE BUTTERFLY. 


“See, aunt Mary, what a beautiful butterfly I have 
found in the garden; I ran after it so long I am tired; 
but I caught the beauty at last. T am almost out of breath; 
but here he is, squeezed upin my hand as close as he 
tried to hide himself in the tulip’s deep cup. Do hush, 
Netty, telling me I shall hurt the dear little thing; just 
so, aunt, she kept running after me all over the garden, 
crying, ‘ Jammie, you will hurt or kill it,’ and was almost 
crying when she found I had caught it at last. Silly child 
as she is,—just as if I would hurt it any more than she 
would.” 

This was said by a boy with bright eyes and silky hair 
and soft dimpled hands, about seven years old. Net- 
ty, his sister, was a sweet little girl of five years, gen- 
tle and kind to every one, and everything that came in 
her way. Noone had ever told her it would hurt a but- 
terfly to press it in her hand, but her gentle heart told 
her not to hurt anything. Jammie knew that he might 
hurt the butterfly, but he did not stop to think; all he 
thought of was to catch it, to have it in his hands, and to 
show it to his aunt. 

Netty would have run home and brought her aunt to 
see it in the garden, flying from flower to flower. And 
how much more lovely it would have looked,—its beauti- 
ful wings spread to the sun, showing spots of brown and 
yellow, and a great many more bright colors, and skipping 
so playfully before one’s path. 

** But let us see, perhaps we can behold how beautiful 
itis. Come Jammie, open your hand and let us see the 
pretty thing.” 

Jammie opened his hand very slowly, for fear the but- 
terfly miglit escape, his heart beating with fear, lest it should 
have slipped out, while he listened to what his aunt was 
saying. Soon the wings began to be seen, little by little 
as he unclasped his dimpled fingers. Netty stood close 
by her aunt, with her head inclined towards her, with a 
look of anxiety for fear it might be hurt even now. She 
stood tiptoe, and looked into Jammie’s hand, as he at last 
laid it wide open upon that of his aunt. But why does he 
drop it so quickly, and begin to wipe his hand, which is 
covered with a fine silvery dust, and press his lip, and look 
into his aunt’s face so sadly? Little Netty’s lip trembles, 
and she looks in her aunt’s face, and clasps her little 
hands and lets them hang down in despair. One would 
think the butterfly was a wasp, or something full as bad, 
—-or, it might be supposed it was dead. Yes, it was but 
just alive! As Jemmie dropped it into his aunt’s hand, 
it moved a little, and died ; and the beautiful wings which 
had so charmed Jammie, was now the dust he was brush- 
ing off his hands; and the once beautiful butterfly, so 
charming in life, was nothing in death, but a disagreeable 
worm, which Jammie had not the least wish to touch. 

“How I wish I had not caught it, aunt Mary,” said 
Jammie ; “‘ you don’t know how splendid it was ; but I did 
not think. Netty always-thinks; she told me I would 
kill it; but I wanted it so, that | might look right at it 
close. I wish I could make it live again—but I cannot, 
aunt Mary.” 

“No, my dear boy; it took a God, a great and good 
God,—the maker of worlds, and maker of the sun, and 
moon and stars, the God who made you and me, and all 
the people on the earth,—the same God, ‘ whom no eye 
hath seen,’—it took such a God to make the butterfly you 
pressed to death in your little hand, just now.” 

‘Oh, I am so sorry, aunt Mary; I never will try to 
catch another butterfly, nor any living thing; for if God 
made everything. he made birds too, and all such things.” 

“‘T hope it will teach my Jammie one more lesson be- 
sides this, and that lesson is this—that he will stop to think. 
Almost all children’s trials proceed from their not think- 
ing. Little boys, and girls too, often forget tothink. You 
do not think to get your lesson for Sabbath School till 
Saturday evening, when you are tired and want to go to 
bed; then you are sorry you donot think. When you 
don’t read your Bible for days, perhaps for a whole week, 
and when you hurry down stairs morning after morning, 
without a prayer to God, then you forget to think, But 











I hope my little boy will think, from this time forward, of 





LITTLE SUSAN. 


On a pleasant plantation in Virginia, lived Susan, a 
lovely little girl. She was beautiful; but her loveliness 
did not consist in beauty, for that alone cannot make any 
one lovely. Her loveliness consisted in the ornament of 
a meek and quiet spirit. She gave her heart early to the 
Saviour—she felt that she was a sinner, she mourned and 
wept before God, till he spoke peace to her soul, and turn- 
ed her sorrow into joy. From thence till the end of her 
life she loved her Saviour; and often was her voice heard 
shouting the praises of God. She was affectionate, she 
loved her friends, and loved to go to the Sabbath School. 
But soon this little flower was transplanted to a fairer 
clime. A short time before her death, while she was in 
good health, her father asked her if she thought her hope 
was a good one, and if she were called to die she would 
be happy? She looked at him and said—‘ Father, I 
have not-a doubt.” 

She was taken sick with the scarlet fever, and in less 
than three days her spirit returned to the God who gave 
it. She died at the age of ten. It was a lovely morning 
in spring that I visited her grave. The skies were clear 
and beautiful—sweet flowers were in my path. On her 
monument was this appropriate verse : 

She sleeps in Jesus, and is blessed; 
How sweet herslumbers are! 

From suffering and from sin released, 
And freed from every care. 

Little readers, may you give your hearts to the Saviour, 
as Susan did, that when you die you may meet her in 
heaven. There are many precious promises to the young. 
The Saviour says, ‘‘ Those that seek me early shall find 
me.” QO pray tothe Lord in sincerity for a clean heart, 
and a right spirit!—S. S. Adv. 











Religion. 








EXTRAORDINARY PROVIDENCE. 


At a meeting of the Wesleyan Missionary Society, the 
Rev. A. Young, of Truro, gave the following statement of 
an incident that took place in Cornwall, which will be 
regarded as a remarkable illustration of the truth, that ‘‘ he 
that loseth his life shall save it.” 

Two men were working together in a mine, and having 
prepared to blast a rock and laid the train, the latter by 
accident ignited. In a few moments a tremendous ex- 
plosion, they knew, was inevitable, and the rock must be 
rent in a thousand pieces. On perceiving their danger, 
they both leaped into the bucket, and called to the man 
on the surface to draw themup. He endeavored to do so 
but his arms were too feeble, while both men were in it. 
What was to be done! The burning fuse, which could 
not ke extinguished, was now within a few feet of the 
powder; a moment or two, and the explosion must take 
place. At this awful crisis, one of the men, addressing 
the other, said, ‘“‘ You shall live, and I will die; for you 
are an impenitent sinner, and if you now die, your soul 
will be lost; but if I die, I know that, by the grace of 
God, I shall be taken to himself.” And so saying, with- 
out waiting for a reply, he leaped out of the bucket, and 
prayerfully waited the result. On the other reaching the 
surface, he bent over the shaft, to ascertain the fate of his 
companion. At that moment a terrific explosion was 
heard ; a portion of the rock was thrown up and smote 
him on the forehead; leaving an indellible mark to re- 
mind him of his danger and deliverance. But the man of 
God, when they came to search for him, was found arch- 
ed over by the fragments of broken rock in the mine, 
uninjured and rejoicing in the Lord. 


THE INVISIBLE BRIDGE. 


If the following dream shall lead any one to enter on 
a new life, by entering the narrow way, and crossing the 
invisible bridge, the dream will not have been told in 
vain. It is related by the Rev. Mr. Baker, in a volume 
just published. 

‘* A man dreamed once that he was going along in the 
broad road, and Satan was dragging him down to hell; 
alarmed he cried for help, and suddenly one appeared in a 
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_«, “Follow me!” Immediately Sa- 
ently formes neg in his dream the man thought he fol- 
lowed the 2eavenly one in a straight and narrow way, un- 
til he «ame to a river where he saw no bridge. Pointing 
im acertain direction, the angel said, ‘‘ Pass over that | 
bridge.” ‘I see no bridge,” said the man. ‘‘ Yes, there 
is a bridge, and you must pass over it, for there is no 
other, and heaven is beyond.” Looking more narrowly, | 
the dreamer saw what appeared to be a hair extending 
from one bank of the river to the other bank. ‘ Pass | 
over on that,” said the angel. ‘‘O, how can I?” said the 
man; “it is too slender, and cannot sustain me.” “ It 
will sustain you. Iam from above, I lie not, and I give 
you my word, it will sustain you.” And now whilst the 
man was trembling and afraid to venture, he thought Sa- 
tan again seized upon him to drag him down to hell. 
Urged by necessity, he put his foot upon the bridge, slen- | 
der as it appeared, and found it solid plank—a substantial 
bridge; and he went over safely, and entered shouting 
into the heavenly world. 

** Now the awakened sinner, under divine influence, is 
brought so to speak, to the bank of the river. Heaven is 
beyond. He asks how he can reach that happy world. 
He is told he must believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
he shall be saved ; but this promise is not enough ; it ap- 
pears only as the hair extended from one bank of the riv- 
er to the other bank. The sinner wants something more” 
substantial ; but this is the bridge which must take him 
over, and there is no other. And slender as the bridge 
of divine promise may appear in his eyes, only let him 
venture upon it, and he shall know that it is strong enough 
to sustain millions.” 


| 
| 
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Fa en een 


THE HIGH ROCK. 

“Let us go to the high rock after school is out,” said Charles | 
Oakly to his companions, while they were out at recess. 

“ Agreed?’ was the word uttered by all around him. The | 
high rock was on the summit of a high hill which was about 
halfa mile distant from the school-house. It was somewhat | 

difficult to ascend to the top of the rock; but once there, and , 
there was a level surface some ten feet square. From this plat- 
form, an extensive prospect was spread out in every direction. 
There was a tradition that it was once the throne of an Indian ' 
king, and that prisoners taken in war were thrown from the rock 
on the western side, where the fall was sufficiently great to in- 
sure their destruction. 

There was some whispering in school about the proposed ex- 
pedition, which led Charles to wish that he had said nothing 
about going to the rock until school was dismissed. He saw that 
we must take care to avoid being the occasion of wrong-doing. 

When school was dismissed, the boys quickly gathered around | 
Charles, and were eager to set out; but he left them for a mo- 
ment. 

“* What is he after?” said one. 

“ He lias gone to ask John Hays to go.” 

“ What is the use of that. John knows we are going, for I 
told him. He can go ifhe wishes to. Here is no need of keep- 
ing us waiting while he runs after him.” 

Charles rejoined the group at this moment, and they set out 
with light and joyous hearts. It was proposed to ascend the 
rock on the steepest side. This difficult part was performed by 
one or two, but the rest, after an unsuccessful attempt, climbed 
up on the less difficult side. The ordinary way of doing things 
should be adhered to, unless we can make a change for the bet- 
ter. When they had all reached the top, and had taken breath, 
it was proposed that they should play in the character of Indians. 
Charles was appointed sachem. Owing to their limited theatre, 
their imitation of Indians was necessarily confined chiefly to 
whooping and yelling—sounds in themselves not very agreea- 
ble, yet as they were at least half a mile from any home, harm- 
less enough. They enjoyed themselves so well, that before 
they set out for home, they agreed that the next day they would 
raise a large party, and come to the rock. They agreed to make 
efforts to change their color and costume, so as to present a 
greater resemblance to the sons of the forest than they now pre- 
sented ; finally, it was agreed that two parties, or rather tribes, 
should be formed, and that there should be war between theni, 
thatone, (the smaller tribe) should have possession of the rock, 
from which the other should strive to dislodge them. 

The next day, the subject was talked of a good deal, during 
the day, and it was observed that Charles was particular to invite 
John again. After school, they set out for the rock, making as 
much noise, (as Mrs, Olds said,) as a party of wild Indians. On 
the way, some blackened their faces with charcoal, and some 
turned their jackets the wrong side out; but there were no 

very successful imitations of the Indian costume. After playing 
till nearly dark, they set out for home. 

“1 want to know,” said one, who was walking with Charles, 
“J want to know what made you so particular to invite John 
Hays yesterday and to-day. Do you like him so well ” 

“ No; I invited him because I do not like him.” 

“Ts that the reason why you treat him with so much more at- 
tention than you do the other boys 2” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well, I must say you have a queer way of doing things. I 
should think that the natural way of doing things was to be at- 
tentive to those you like, and let those you don’t like alone.” 

“ Father says that it is not the true way. We must’nt dislike 
any body, and if we find that we do begin to dislike any one, we 








must be particular to be attentive and kind to such an one, and 
that will not only prevent us from disliking him more, but will 
ere long, cause our dislike to disappear altogether. I believe 
what Father says, for I almost begin to like John already.” 
Reader, I have showed you how to overcome the dislike which 
you may fee] for some of your acquaintances. Will you make 
trial of the same, and thus fulfil the law of love ? ¥. a 











A GOOD STORY. 


The following excellent story is told of Mr. Sheaf, a grocer 


| in Portsmouth, N. H.:— 


It appears that a man had purchased some wool of him, which 
had been weighed and paid for, and Mr. Sheafe had gone to the 
desk to get change for a note. Happening to turn his head 
while there, he saw in a glass, which swung so as to reflect the 
shop, a stout arm reach up and take from the shelf'a heavy white 
oak cheese. Instead of appearing suddenly, and rebuking the 
man for his theft, as another would, thereby losing his custom 
forever, the crafty old gentleman gave the thief his change as 
if nothing had happened, and then, under the pretence of lifting 
the bag to lay it on his horse for him, took hold of it—he ex- 
claimed— 

“ Why, bless me, I must have reckoned the weight wrong.” 

“Oh, no,” said the other, “ you may be sure you’ve not, for I 
counted with you.” 

“Well, well, we won’t dispute the matter, it is easily tried,” 
said Mr. S. putting the bag into the scales again. “ There!” 
said he, “I told you so—I knew I was right—made a mistake of 
nearly twenty pounds; however, if you don’t want the whole 
you needn’t have it—lI’ll take part of it out.” 

“*No, no!” said the other staying the hands of Mr. S. on their 
way to the strings of the bag. “1 guess I will take the whole.” 

And this he did, paying tor his dishonesty by receiving skim- 
milk cheese for the price of wool ! 


a 
VALUE OF A CHILD’S TIME. 


It is sometimes said that a child’s time is not worth much; 
some even say, they send their children to schoul to get them 
out of the way. But parents often find that they learn some 
things very young. Children “learn to go astray as soon‘as 
they are born, speaking lies ;” that is, they learn to deceive, and 
utter falsehood, at a very early period in their childhood. And 
to their joy, too, they sometimes find, that when very young 
children having the opportunity afforded them, they lay a broad 
foundation for such a superstructure as makes men hold up their 
handsand wonder. The mother of Baron Cuvier, | remember to 
have heard, would have her son recite his Latin to her every 
morning before going to school, although she did not understand 
a word of it, because she had an impression that, on the whole, 
spring was the time to cast in seed. His schoolmates and his 
teacher wondered how it was, that the little baron always had so 
good a lesson ; and France has still wondered how Cuvier came 
to be so great a man; the secret was, he was schooled upon 
his mother’s lap. 


—— 
INDUSTRY AND INTEGRITY. 


There is nothing impossible to man, which industry and in- 
tegrity will not accomplish. The poor boy of yesterday, so poor 
thata dollar was a meridian to his vision, houseless and bread- 
less—compelled to wander on foot from village to village, with 
his bundle on his back, in order to procure labor and the means 
of subsistence, has become the talented and honorable young 
man to-day, by the power of his right arm, and the potent influ- 
ence of his principles, firmly and perpetually maintained. When 

verty and what the world calls disgrace, stared him in the face, 
fe shuddered not, but pressed onward, and excited high and 
honorable exertion in the midst of accumulating disasters and 
calamities. Let the young man be cherished, for he honors his 
country, and dignifies his race. High bluod—if this course not 
in his veins, he is a free born American, and therefore a sover- 
eign and aprince. Wealth—what cares he for that, so long as 
his heart is pure and his walk upright—he knows, and his coun- 
try knows, and his country tells, that the little finger of an hon- 
est and upright man is worth more than the whole body of an 
effeminate and dishonest rich man. These are the men who 
make the country—who bring to it whatever of iron sinew and 
unfailing spirit it possesses or desires—who are rapidly render- 
ing it the mightiest, most powerful as it is already the freest 
land beneath the circle of the sun. 


ee 
A PACT. 


A certain Doctor of Medicine, in a certain city, who took 
much pride in the technicalities belonging to his profession, and 
perhaps thought it necessary to surround his small person with 
a halo of great, swelling words, was once called to visit a very 
poor Irish laborer, who was fast going ina consumption. ‘The 
poor man had lost his voice, and the learned Doctor addressed 
this question to the wife : 

“My good woman, does your husband expectorate much ?” 

“ Expect to ate—is it your honor? And how should the poor 
sow] expect to ate much when he has nothing before him to ate 
at all, except empty dishes entirely ?” 

— 


THE POOR SHEPHERD BOY. 


The Rev. John Brown, when a poor shepherd boy, conceived 
the idea of learning Latin and Greek; and having procured a 
few old books, actually accomplished the task, while tending his 
cattle on the hills. So successful was he, that some of the old 
and superstitious people in the neighborhood, concluded that he 
must have been assisted by the “evil spirit.” On one occasion, 
he went to Edinburgh, plaided and barefoot, walked into a book- 
seller’s store, and asked for a Greek Testament; “ What are 
you going to do with a Greek Testament ?” said the bookseller, 
“ Read it,” was the prompt reply. “Read it! exclaimed the 
skeptical bookseller, with a smile, “ye may have it for nothing 
if ye’ll read it.” Taking the book, he quietly read off a few 
verses, and gave the translation; on which he was permitted to 


carry off the Greek Testament in triumph.—Turnbull’s Genius 
t) "Scotland. 


—— 
CHRIST EVERYWHERE. 
The Rev. Eustace Carey, the missionary, was one day visit- 


ing a young native convert. ne as to the state of her 
mind, she replied, “Happy! happy! I have Christ here,” laying 











her hand on the Bible, “and Christ here,” pressing it to her heart, 
“and Christ there,” pointing towards heaven. 


uaa 
LEAKS IN BUILDINGS. 


Air holes which admit a stream of cold air directly on to ani- 
mals are very injurious to them. Nothing will tend more certain- 
ly to disease than this. There is an old Spanish proverb, which 
is true to the letter: 

“Tf cold wind reach you through a hole 

Go make your will and mind your soul.” 
The physical effect is the same whether applied to man or beast. 
The dripping of water through a leaky roof is equally prejudi- 


cial toan animal. Much is lost and nothing gained by these 
petty neglects. 


_——— 

Rum a Porson.—On Monday night, a boy in New York, 
named George F. Shultz, about 7 years old, during the absence 
of his parents, got hold ofa bottle of rum, of which he drank, 
and died in consequence of it, on Tuesday morning. 
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ALEXANDER THD GREAT. 
THE CHILD’S INQUIRY. 
“ How big was Alexander, pa, 
That people call him Great ? 
Was he like old Goliah tall 
His spear a hundred weight 2” 


“ Was he so large, that he could stand 
Like some tall steeple high ; 

And while his feet was on the ground 
His hands could touch the sky ?” 


“QO! no, my child, about as large 
As I or uncle Jaines; 

*T _was not his stature made him great, 
But greatness of his name.” 


“ His name so great? I know ’t is long, 
But easy quite to spell, 

And more than half a year ago 
I knew it very well.” 


“JT mean, my child, his actions were 
So great he got a name, 

That everybody speaks with praise, 
And tells about his fame.” 


“ Well, what great actions did he do ? 
I want to know it all ;” 

“ Why, he it was that conquered Tyre 
And levelled down her wall ; 


“And thousands of her people slew; 
And then to Persia went, 

And fire and sword on every side 
Through many a region sent. 


“A hundred conquered cities shone 
With midnight burnings red ; 

And strewed o’er many a battle ground, 
A thousand soldiers bled.” 


“ Did killing people make him great ? 
Then why was Abdel Young, 

Who killed his neighbor, training day, 
Put into jail and hung? 


“T never heard them call him great.” 
*“* Why, no—’t was not in war; 
And he that kills a single man, 
His neighbors all abhor.” 
“ Well, then, if I should kill a man 
I’d kill a hundred more ;— 
I should be great. and not be hung, 
Like Abdel Young before.” 
“ Not so, my child, twill never do; 
The gospel bid’s be kind ;” 
* Then they that kill, and they that praise, 
The gospel do not mind.” 
“ You know, my child, the Bible says 
That you must always do 
To other people as you wish 
To have them do to you.” 
“ But, pa, did Alexander wish 
That some strong men should come 
And burn his house, and kill him too, 
® ~~ And do as he had done? 
And every body calls him great 
For killing people so! 
Well, now, what right had he to kill, 
I should be glad to know? 
If one should burn the buildings here 
And kill the folks within, 
Would any body call him great 
For such a wicked thing 2” 
a 
ORIGINAL, 


THE TRUE TREASURE. 

BY A MISS OF SIXTEEN YEARS. 
I know that earth is beautiful, 
Her face is passing fair ; 
And happiness doth often spring _y 
From bright joys lingering there. 
But oft, when nought but joy is seen, 
We euger are to obtain 
What doth appear so beautiful, 
And grasp it, but in vain, 
Too late, we find earth’s fairest flowers 
Lie withering ere they’re blown; 
And when we thought true joy was ours, 
Unseen the joy had flown. 
If thus it is, where shall we turn 
To find immortal joy ? 
Religion is the only source 
Of bliss without alloy. 
Then turn from earth thy wishful eye ; 
Seek not its fleeting pleasure ; 
Seek wisdom infinite, and then 
In heaven shail be thy treasure. 


F.— Rockport. 
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